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NEW TRENDS IN WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION" 


MarrHew Vassar died in 1864 while addressing the 
Board of Trustees of Vassar College. In the part of 
his address undelivered, we find this passage: “If we 
only follow on in the old beaten paths we shall make 
no progress. We shall do not more than those have 
done before us. We are all copyists and not pro- 


gressivists. My motto is progress.” I take it that 
this is our theme tonight—progress, which, however, 
is sometimes a delusive and chameleon word. But 
in a sound sense, if we know where we are and where 
we are going and what is the way, progress will then 
be really progress, and not merely movement. Edu- 
cation is not always a good, it may be an evil—a 
catastrophic evil. It may be, as it was in the Third 
Reich, an “education for death,” to use Ziemer’s 
significant phrase.” And there was retrogression in 
education. The Christian education in which Mat- 
thew Vassar was so much interested was an education 
for life: that you may have life and have it more 
abundantly. 

In the early development of women’s education 


1A talk to Vassar Alumnae. 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 
PRESIDENT, MOUNT MARY COLLEGE 


there was a feeling of need for an over-all clear dem- 
onstration of the intellectual capacity of women. This 
was to be shown by women meeting the tests of men’s 
education, and thus proving not only their intellectual 
capacity, but their intellectual equality. President 
Jewett, advising Matthew Vassar, expressed the great 
idea they were evolving as a plan to “build and en- 
dow a College for young women which shall be to 
them what Yale and Harvard are to young men.” 
This occurred at the stage when the concern of those 
interested in women’s education was to demonstrate 
women’s capacity to profit intellectually by higher 
education. It is interesting to note that with the 
October (1917) Revolution in Russia, after women 
were admitted on an equal basis with men to all edu- 
cational institutions, the Russians felt compelled to 
aim at the same objective. Only last year, though, the 
demonstration of the intellectual equality of men and 
women having long since been confirmed, the Russians 
changed their coeducational system on the secondary- 
school level to separate institutions and made the ex- 
planation that it was no longer necessary to be con- 
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cerned about the equality of men and women because 
everyone accepted that fact. They felt they could 
now plan an education suited to women. 

It is too bad that such precious time was consumed 
in proving what should have been axiomatic and that 
women were forced to meet the test of men’s educa- 
tion, which a wise observer notes was not even a good 
education for men. While there is some of this feel- 
ing still abroad, the first point to be noted in the 
present tendencies is complete freedom in planning 
women’s education in the light of her humanity, as 
human being; her nature, as woman; her individual- 
ity, as a person; her social destiny, both vocationally 
and in her leisure; and in her eternal destiny. The 
problem of the education of woman as human being, 
as an individual person, and in her eternal destiny are 
the same as those of men. In her nature, as woman, 
the. educational problems are really a phase of the 
psychology of individual differences. In her social 
destiny, as mother, her problems are distinctive, as is 
in part the rational enjoyment of her leisure time. 

All these aspects of her education cannot now be 
discussed; only certain phases can be. The role of 
women as homemakers is receiving new attention and 
new emphasis and merits our attention now. It will 
receive more and more consideration as we realize 
that the failure of the fundamental social institution 
is more directly related to the general social deteriora- 
tion. But homemaking is not the old domestic science 
concept with its emphasis on cooking and sewing—not 
that these are not important—but a broader social 
coneept is gaining ground. The socially strategic 
position of the home and the family as a basis of 
centrifugal social forces has in it potentiality of 
social reform greater than any other vocation or any 
other social situation. Without the home doing its 
job, much of the work of social institutions is reform- 
atory, not formative. And where anything is grow- 
ing, as Horace Mann remarked, one former is worth 
a thousand reformers. There is little of human 
knowledge that cannot be put into the service of love 
in a home with a family. The finest intellectual 
equipment, the highest moral perfection, the deepest 
spiritual insight have in the home their richest oppor- 
tunity, if you could but see it; that is, if our educa- 
tion is right.? 

Closely related to these problems is the change that 
will be necessary in the training for leisure—not the 
leisure of the parasitic woman, but the constructive 
leisure of the woman conscious of her dignity, her 
destiny, her responsibility, and her influence. The 
social changes affected by her are now secured more 
by her position to influence than from a position of 


2 Cf. Victor Branford, ‘‘ Interpretation and Forecasts,’’ 
p. 107. 
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power. This is finely appropriate. But she must be 
redeemed, to use the language of Walt Whitman, 
“out of those incredible holds and webs of silliness, 
millinery, and every dyspeptic depletion—and thus 
insuring to the States a strong and sweet female 
Race, a race of perfect mothers.” The training for 
leisure time must be done so as to achieve the Aristo. 
telian “rational enjoyment” of leisure. It must and 
it will give great power of reserve. It will make 
unnecessary the demand for feverish activity, for 
being always on the go, looking for some new thing, 
For the educational Paul will tell the men and women 
in the modern Areopagus—the old but eternal things, 
which is their “Unknown God” or perhaps their “For- 
gotten God.” § 

There is a striking sentence in one of Matthew 
Vassar’s letters that may well introduce the statement 
on the intellectual tendency in women’s education and 
all education. Mr. Vassar wrote to the well-known 
scientist, Edward Youmans as follows: 


What is generally taught in schools tends about as 
much toward discipline, self-knowledge, self-preservation, 
or complete living as the fact ‘‘My Neighbor’s Cat Kit- 
tened yesterday’’—a laughable but excellent illustration. 


The significance of the point Mr. Vassar saw is only 
now being realized—the deadening effects of facts. 
The stuffing of individual students with facts, no 
matter how encyclopedic, can result only in intellec- 
tual stultification. They are sterile, dead—the worst 
quality about educational material. Much of what 
we have been teaching is as dead as that “our neigh- 
bor’s cat kittened yesterday.” It has no significance. 
It is like looking at a tapestry on the wrong side—it 
has no meaning. This places great importance on 
what is called semantics. The new emphasis will be 
on ideas, on insight, on meaning, on the opening up 
of vistas, on a progressive revelation of what man is 
and immortality and God. This is the real importance 
of the revival of a so-called “liberal” education, as 
significant for the education of women as of men. 
Mass education is reaching the college level. What 
happened to the high school is happening to the col- 
lege. It is becoming an institution of universal educa- 
tion. It is no longer selective. The corresponding 
effect is a dilution of college education. We shall 
more and more make the distinction between higher 
education and adult education. Virtually all higher 
education is adult education but, as the term is used, 
adult education is the education of adults, both for- 
mally and informally, outside of the regular organized 
educational system. This movement aims to maintain 
the college and the university as an instrument of 
higher education and to create special means to pro- 
vide this more diffused education which extends from 
what is called elementary education to what is called 
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miversity education. This distinction of aim and 
object of the phases of adult education will be of 
service both to men and to women. 

The education of men and women is anticipating 
“world citizenship.” The “new world,” the one-world 
idea, is having difficulty struggling through the chry- 
salis of nationalisms and traditions, and the other 
erusts of emotion and ambitions as a residue of the 
historical process. The idea of world citizenship is 
a worthy one. We like to repeat Tennyson’s: 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 


purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns. 


But the 19th-century dogma of the inevitableness of 
progress is scattered like Ozymandias’s image in 
Shelley’s poem. What we saw in the Third Reich, 
and what we see in the communistic Russia of Stalin, 
does not inspire hope. There is going to be an 
enormous emphasis on international relationships and 
world citizenship. Much of this is going to be in a 
dream world that may even lose us our gains. The 
job of building a new world and training for citizen- 
ship in it must be done by men and women of vision 
on a basis of realism, and the gains—in spite of the 
atomic bomb, and the amazing changes in human 
nature and in our attitude and outlook—will be not 
cataclysmic, but in “painful inches.” But the highest 
hope must be kept living and holy. i 

There are some new tendencies in the emphasis on 
training for economic or industrial citizenship. “Nine- 
teen twenty-nine” was one evidence of our stupidity 
in the one aspect of our economic life; stumbling, 
faltering 1946 is another evidence of economic stupid- 
ity and economic greed. The economic training of 
women will need to face the issues of labor-manage- 
ment warfare and of consumer exploitation. What 
is the use of talking about international peace, if we 
cannot achieve industrial peace? Men have made a 
mess of that problem; the training of women in this 
field may be the entering wedge of sanity and indus- 
trial co-operation. Along with that, and as a phase 
of it, is the training in consumer education. The 
woman is very largely the economic representative of 
the family. She purchases and determines the ex- 
penditures for the consumer goods of food, shelter, 


Events... 
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clothing—not to forget many luxury items. Both 
these aspects of economics will find increasing place 
and emphasis, particularly in women’s education. 
The mental-hygiene movement has increased enor- 
mously our knowledge of human personality, but it 
has not seriously affeeted our colleges. College educa- 


tion is still largely a credit-accumulating process. If . 


you have 120 credits and are sure you took the re- 
quired courses, you are educated and receive the 
degree. Education ought not to be the mastery of 
subject matter in homeopathic doses of two or three 
or more semester credits. It ought to be a training 
to give the individual power over herself, her intellect, 
her emotions, her will—the development of what 
President McCracken called “a well-tempered mind.” 
Emotional instability ought to be unknown among 
college graduates. The mastery of ideas and not a 
phantom existence among the shadows of Plato’s Cave 
ought to be our lot. We ought to be able to realize 
in our lives Tennyson’s trinity of human powers: 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


But this idea can be achieved only in colleges whose 
trustees have faith, whose administrators have vision, 
whose faculty is really trained, colleges which pro- 
vide the administrative means of personal counseling 
to co-ordinate these human activities. This conception 
of the College is emerging. 

And now may I add a final brief point—a test of 
the College—a simple one. Does the graduate die 
intellectually after graduation? Does she stop learn- 
ing? Does she stop thinking? Does she stop reading 
significant things? Does she vegetate in the Styxian 
area of bridge parties, and cocktail parties, and in 
the vicarious mental life of book reviews and nice lec- 
turers who put no burden on one’s cerebral parts? 
If she does, all the tendencies of education, however 
grand, do not matter, for colleges will have proved 
themselves places where minds do not grow, nor 
spirits glow. If, however, colleges are places where 
thought kindles at the fire of thought and spirits grow 
by mysterious contact with spirit, then woman will 
achieve her destiny as the conservator and saviour of 
civilization, the inspiration of social progress, and 
the spiritual power directing the merely temporal 
power of men. 






























































ONE WORLD AND THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY 

Desire the pessimistic outlook in world affairs, 

increasing attention is being devoted to the correction 


of the weaknesses of the United Nations which have 
been revealed so far and plans to strengthen the 
organization are being proposed. It is significant 
that an excellent volume of essays on “Persistent In- 
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ternational Issues,” edited by George B. de Huszar 
(Harper and Brothers, 1947) opens with the follow- 
ing sentence: 

It is impossible to create an effective international 
organization without interfering with the sovereignty of 
its members. Sovereignty and an effective international 
organization cannot be reconciled. 


To this significant statement may be added another 
obstacle due to the emotional attitudes cultivated in 
the schools of all nations on the concept of national- 
ism. If education is to play the part that it is called 
upon to play in the present crisis in world affairs, 
the time has come for a new approach in teaching the 
history of the growth of nations. Until it is recog- 
nized that nations have themselves been formed by the 
surrender of sovereignty—by individuals, by groups, 
by localities, and by regions or, in federated nations, 
by states or provinces—it will continue to be difficult 
to secure any reorientation of attitudes toward an 
effective international organization. Those who fear 
lest such an approach may diminish the ideals of 
patriotism and loyalty need to be reminded that the 
development of national governments did not result in 
any diminution of local or regional or state patriotism 
and loyalty. For the past century and a half edu- 
cation has been used as an instrument of narrow na- 
tionalistic policy. With attitudes so cultivated it is 
futile to appeal to sentimentalism or fear or to em- 


phasize international interdependence in economic and 


cultural affairs. One of the best statements on the 
subject of sovereignty and the kind of sovereignty 
that holds out any promise for a peaceful world was 
made by former President Taft when he said in 1919: 

Sovereignty is freedom of action of nations. It is ex- 
actly analogous to the liberty of the individual regulated 
by law. The sovereignty that we should insist upon and 
the only sovereignty we have a right to insist upon is 
sovereignty regulated by international law, international 
morality, and international justice, a sovereignty enjoy- 
ing the sacred rights which sovereignties of other nations 
may enjoy. 

In the proposals for the revision of school textbooks 
more is needed than the elimination of statements 
which incite hatred of or contempt for other nations. 
An appreciation of the ways in which the gradual 
extension of sovereignty within a nation has at the 
same time increased and expanded the opportunities 
for the fuller development of individual and localities 
may serve to develop understanding of what is in- 
volved in proposals for an effective world organiza- 
tion.—I. L. K. 


EDUCATORS AND THE MARSHALL PLAN 
AT a meeting of the Committee on International 
Aspects of Teacher Education of the Council on 
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Cooperation in Teacher Education, ACE, which wag 
held in Washington (D. C.) on July 21, ways ang 
means of aiding in educational relief and rehabilita. 
tion in war-devastated countries were discussed, 


‘Those attending the meeting—Walter Hager, chair. 


man of the committee; Karl W. Bigelow, chairman 
of the council; Harold Benjamin, dean, School of 
Education, University of Maryland; Mary Leeper, 
Association for Childhood Education; and John Dale 
Russell, U. 8. Office of Education—were impressed 
by the fact that voluntary efforts by American edu. 
eators for educational relief and rehabilitation can 
have little substantial long-run effect as long as eco. 
nomic recovery lags in the countries concerned. The 
conclusion was reached that educators have an obliga- 
tion not only to understand the important implica. 
tions for educational recovery in such governmental 
programs as are represented by the Marshall Plan, 
but also to encourage their representatives in Con- 
gress to approve appropriations designed to aid inter- 
national economic recovery. 


A NEW APPROACH IN THE SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


In both the first-year and second-year programs of 
the School of Librarianship, University of California 
(Berkeley), “increased attention will be given in the 
future to tailoring the student’s courses to previous 
background and to his special field of interest,” ae- 
cording to a statement released recently by J. Periam 
Danton, dean. In addition greater opportunity will 
be given the student to elect courses in other depart- 
ments of the university. 

The first-year program has been somewhat revised, 
and a new course on the development of media of 
communication from the growth of language to the 
latest devices will be required in the first semester. 
A course on reading and reading interests has been 
instituted as a second-semester elective. New courses 
in the curriculum for the master’s degree include a 
basic offering in the principles and practice of library 
administration ; the library in the community, content 
analysis, and advanced classification. 

Prospective first-year students who have taken some 
work in a Type I or a Type II school and have 4 
high scholastic record will, in some cases, be givel 
credit in the school for “up to four units of such 
work.” <A similar provision already applies to se¢- 
ond-year students. 

Libraries in the San Francisco Bay area have indi- 
cated a willingness to consider for part-time employ- 
ment students who are accepted in the second-year 
curriculum. Stipends will be approximately $1,200 4 
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year in both public and university libraries. Candi- 
dates for the master’s degree should indicate on their 
applications whether they are interested in these 
positions. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE IN THE 
RUSSIAN INSTITUTE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Unper a grant of $20,000 by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, Columbia University has avail- 
able a limited number of scholarships to offer to 
highly qualified graduate students for training and 
research in the Russian Institute during the coming 
academic year. The institute, which was established 
in 1946 with the assistance of a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation (see ScHooLt AnD Society, August 
3, 1946), completed its first year this spring with 
an enrollment of 62 students from all sections of the 
country. G. T. Robinson, director, in announcing 
the grant, said that the standard of scholarship ex- 
hibited throughout the year marked the group as “the 
finest with which I have ever worked.” He believes 
that with the aid of the Carnegie gift “an even higher 
standard of scholarship may be achieved during the 
coming year.” 

The primary objective of the institute is to perform 
a national service by preparing a limited number of 
well-qualified Americans to understand the Soviet 
Union and its people and, as regional specialists, to 
do work of authority and influence in business, 
finance, journalism, and various branches of govern- 
ment service and in academic research and teaching 
in the social sciences and literature. The training 
includes a study of the Russian language, a survey 
of Russian civilization, and a period of intensive 
study and research in an elected discipline as applied 
to Russian subject matter. 

Applicants for grants should address their inquiries 
to the Director of University Admissions, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 
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NEW SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ADVANCED 
STUDY OF CHILDREN WITH 
CEREBRAL PALSY 


THE National Council of Alpha Chi Omega has 
arranged to provide $5,000 a year for the Cerebral 
Palsy Division of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults to be used as graduate scholar- 
ships for teachers in special education for advanced 
study of children with cerebral palsy. Jayne Shover, 
director of the division, announces that the allotment 
will cover maintenance and tuition at a recognized 
training center for a minimum of three months for 
teachers of special education; speech, occupational, 
and physical therapists; and physicians. Recipients 
will be selected by the division and the cerebral-palsy 
medical advisory committee. Mrs. Ivan L. Willis, of 
Flossmoor (Ill.), represents Alpha Chi Omega on the 


Board. 


Persons interested in further information may write 


to Miss Shover, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Ine., 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE ECOLE 
LIBRE DES HAUTES ETUDES AND 
FINCH JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Jessica G. CosGrAve, president, Finch Junior Col- 
lege (New York 21), has announced that the college 
will share its facilities with the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes beginning next fall. 

The Ecole Libre will hold classes at the college on 
weekday evenings from five to ten. Among the 
courses offered are French culture, history, law, sci- 
ence, art, music, and geography. Seminars are also 
conducted on political science, literature, and phi- 
losophy. All courses, lectures, and seminars of the 
Ecole Libre are given in French. No language 
courses will be offered and no credits, degrees, or 
diplomas. Many teachers attend the courses and lec- 
tures for alertness credit from the Board of Educa- 
tion. 





Notes ad News 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 
August 18: sustaining, 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Stuart R. Ikever, director, Hessian Hills School 
(Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.), has been named prin- 
cipal, Falk School, and assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, and will assume his 
duties at the school on September 1. 


Cart F, Brown, who has been serving this summer 


as professor of education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), has been named prin- 
cipal, Winthrop Training School (Rock Hill, 8. C.y, 
succeeding Ralph E. Blakely, who has resigned that 
post in order to join the science staff of the Winthrop 
College faculty. 


Harry G. Frirz, departmental assistant and intra- 
mural director for men, Transylvania College (Lex- 
ington, Ky.), has been appointed dean of men. Mr. 
Fritz succeeds A. S. Bradshaw, who has resigned in 
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order to devote full time to increased responsibilities 
in the department of biology. 


FeLix G. Woopwarp, professor of English, Austin 
Peay State College (Clarksville, Tenn.), has been 
named dean of instruction, a post newly created at 
the college by the State Board of Education, and 
will assume his duties in September. He will also 
continue to give his courses in English. 


Hexen L. Baker, director of student personnel, 
and instructor in sociology, New York (N. Y.) Med- 
ical College, has been named dean of women, Albright 
College (Reading, Pa.), to succeed Helen L. Cunliffe 
who has aceepted a similar post at North Central 
College (Napierville, Ill.). Constance M. Syford, as- 
sociate professor of English, Anderson (Ind.) Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, and Luther F. Brossman, teacher and supervisor, 
Lutheran Home (Topton, Pa.), will succeed Lloyd F. 
Stutzman as instructor in German. Mr. Stutzman has 
accepted a post as head of the department of modern 
languages, Perkiomen Preparatory School (Penns- 
burg, Pa.). 


Wray H. Conepon, dean of undergraduates, Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been named to the 
additional post of director of admissions to succeed 
E. Kenneth Smiley, vice-president of the university. 
Dr. Smiley, whose apointment as vice-president was 
reported in ScuHoou anv Society, July 7, 1945, wishes 
to devote full time to administrative duties. 


A NEW expansion program has been announced by 
Temple University (Philadelphia) to be known as the 
Community College and Technical Institute. It will 
take university facilities directly into business, indus- 
try and labor unions, as well as extend vocational 
training to residents of the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. The program is divided into a junior college, 
a two-year vocational college to be started as soon 
as space is available, Management and Labor service, 
to begin operation this fall, and the Technical Insti- 
tute, a part of the university program since 1940. 
George E. Kerr, formerly associated with Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been appointed director of 
the division of management. Mr. Kerr will work 
under the direction of Charles A. Ford, dean of the 
Community College, whose appointment as co-ordi- 
nator of undergraduate centers, upon his release from 
the Navy, was reported in ScHoon anpD Society, Au- 
gust 3, 1946. 

Jack E. Hotmgs, instructor in the department of 
government, University of New Mexico, has been 
named acting director, division of government re- 
search, to succeed Thomas C. Donnelly, whose ap- 
pointment as director of the division was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 15, 1945. Dr. Don- 
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nelly wishes to devote full time to this duties as dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


TuE following changes in staff have been announced 
by the University of Michigan: William Frankena, 
associate professor of philosophy, has been promoted 
to a full professorship and named chairman of the 
department. New appointments include: associate 
professors, DeOwen Nichols, Jr. (mechanical engi- 
neering, 1947-48), and Leo A. Schmidt (accounting, 
1947-48) ; visiting associate professor, Philip A. Duey 
(voice, 1947-48) ; and assistant professors, Alfred M, 
Elliott (zoology, three years, beginning 1947-48), Leo 
M. Legatski (civil engineering, 1947-48), Lieutenant 
Colonel Caleb Anthon Shreeve and Major William 
Franklin Johnston (military science and tactics from 
July 1 until transferred by the War Department), and 
Edwin R. Martin (electrical engineering, 1947-48), 
Chester F. Heady, Jr., has been promoted to an as- 
sistant professorship of political science, and Robert 
H. Super, to an assistant professorship of English, 
DeWitt H. Parker, whose appointment to the newly 
created Robert Mark Wenley professorship of phi- 
losophy was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, July 5, 
has resigned from the chairmanship of the department 
to devote full time to teaching. 


AMONG appointments announced recently by the 
University of Buffalo are the following: Rufus Wixon, 
professor of accounting and head of the department; 
Arthur Smithies, visiting professorial lecturer in eco- 
nomics; William P. Weyer, assistant professor of 
accounting; instructors, William H. Chartener (eco- 
nomies and statistics), Virginia K. Peterson (statis- 
ties), and Stanley C. Hollander (marketing) ; lectur- 
ers, J. Hugh Jackson, Jr. (accounting), Dorothy M. 
McCoy (retailing), and Jacob J. Kaufman (eco- 
nomies) ; and George J. Staubus, teaching fellow in 
accounting. 


Harvey C. MANnsrFIELD, of the staff of Yale Uni 
versity, will sueceed Henry R. Spencer as chairman 
of the department of political science, the Ohio State 
University, October 1, when Dr. Spencer will relin- 
quish his administrative duties to devote his time to 
teaching. J. Marshall Hanna, head of the depart- 
ment of business education, Western Michigan College 
of Education (Kalamazoo), has been named professor 
of business education. Jesse W. Huckert, former 
associate editor of Product Engineering, will assume 
a post in the department of mechanical engineering, 
October 1. 


JoHN Francis Latimer, at present attached to the 
staff of the commandant of the Potomac Naval River 
Command, will return to his position as associate pro- 
fessor in the department of classical languages and 
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literature, George Washington University, when the 





; dean 
department, discontinued during the war, is resumed 
in the fall. The following appointments have been 
uneed made in the university: Leon Richardson Culbertson, 
Kena, clinical instructor in urology, and John Edward Mor- 
mia ris, clinical instructor in medicine, in the School of 
ft the Medicine; and Mrs. Camilla Painter Luecke and Mrs. 
neat Wilda Freeborn Faust, lecturers in education, in the 
engt- School of Education. 
iting, 
Duey a Death 
dM. ecent Deaths 
, Leo Nancy JANE CRISWELL, professor emeritus of 
nant Latin, Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), died, 
lien August 9, at the age of eighty years. Miss Criswell 
from had served as head of the department of Latin (1904— 
pees 32), and twice as acting dean of the college. She 
’ ; “ 
48), retired in 1932. 
n as- Leonarp A. LAWRENCE, associate professor of sur- 
obert veying, Cornell University, died, August 11, at the 
lish, age of sixty-six years. 
ewly SamMUEL Marks Fretty, dean emeritus, College of 
phi- Law, University of Arizona, died, August 11, at sev- 
ly 5, enty-nine years of age. Dr. Fegtly had served the 
ment university as a member of the staff (1915-16), head 
professor of law (1916-19), director (1919-25), 
the School of Law, and dean (1925-38), College of Law. 
ixon, Joun Ricute Scuuutz, president, Allegheny Col- 
ent; lege (Meadville, Pa.), died, August 11, at the age of 
€C0- sixty-two years. Dr. Schultz had served as principal 
r of (1905-08), Canton (Mo.) High School; head of the 
e¢0- department of English (1909-11), East Saint Louis 
atis- (Mo.) High School; instructor in English (1912-17), 
stur- Yale University; and professor of English literature 
 M. (1917-42), dean of men (1930-42), acting president 


(1942-43), and president (1943-47), Allegheny Col- 
lege. 


Artuur L. Strum, professor and head of the de- 
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Thomas A. Scott professor of mathematics (1933- 
41), emeritus professor of mathematics (1942), Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and professor of mathe- 
matics (1944-1947), at Immaculata College. 


E.Luiorr Carr CUTLER, pioneer in heart and thyroid 
surgery, and a brigadier general with the Army Med- 
ical Corps in Europe during the recent war, died, 
August 16, at fifty-nine years of age. Dr. Cutler had 
served as professor of surgery (1924-32), Medical 
School, Western Reserve University (Cleveland, 
Ohio), and as Moseley professor of surgery (1932— 
1947), Harvard University. 


Morris WiLL1AM CROLL, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish, Princeton University died, August 17, at seventy- 
five years of age. Dr. Croll had served as teacher 
(1895-99), at University School (Cleveland, Ohio) ; 
instructor in English Literature (1905-06), Princeton 
University, assistant professor (1906-18), associate 
professor (1918-23), professor (1923-32), and pro- 
fessor emeritus since 1932. 


Other Items 

Tue Graduate Education building of the University 
of Chicago has been named Charles Hubbard Judd 
Hall ‘in memory of the late Dr. Judd, whose death 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, July 27, 1946. 


Frank E. Rossins, assistant to the president, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, recently announced the establish- 
ment at the university of the Paul J. J. Martin 
Scholarship for a Canadian student. Funds, which 
will be for the academic year 1947-48, were con- 
tributed by Mr. Martin, Canadian Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. The scholarship ($250) 
will be awarded “on the basis of need and superior 
scholastic ability.” 


BEGINNING in the fall, pre-employment physical ex- 
aminations will be required by Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, Pa.) for all faculty members, administra- 
tive officers, and permanent employees. Examinations 
will be made available without cost, or employees may 
file with the university health service a report on 
physical examination “by a competent medical au- 
thority selected and paid by the employee.” A peri- 
odical physical check will also be required. The new 
program will be under the direction of Carl O. Keck, 
director of health service. 








Dni- partment of physical education, Indiana (Terre 
man Haute) State Teachers College, died, August 12, at 
tate the age of fifty-three years. 

lin- Grorce Hervey HA.iert, professor of mathe- 
e to matics, Immaculata (Pa.) College, died, August 12, 
art- at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Hallett had 
lege served as instructor in mathematics (1894-1904), as- 
ss0r sistant professor (1904-09), professor (1909-33), 
mer 

ime 

mn Shorter Papers. 
the DEMOCRACY DEFINED 

ver “Democracy is much slobbered over today, but 
10 rarely understood.” (Max Lerner, “It’s Later Than 


You Think,” p. 55.) What is democracy? It is both 


a set of high ideals and a variety of imperfect prac- 
tices. Its ideals pertain not only to forms of govern- 
ment, but also to a way of life. Democratic prac- 
tices, in government and in life, lack so much in the 
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way of perfection that critics easily find much to 
condemn. 

As a form of government, democracy cannot long 
sustain itself unless it is suckled and nourished by a 
social milieu favorable to it. Thus understanding of 
democratic political ideals presupposes insight into 
the philosophy underlying the democratic way of 
living. 

What are the qualities of the democratic spirit? 
What does it mean to live a democratic life? The 
most basic tenet is the belief in the dignity of man. 
This means that men think of themselves and think 
of others as ultimate values. Each man is first an 
end-in-himself, not primarily a means to ends for 
others. Each man has a right to seek his own happi- 
ness. No one man has a right to enslave another 
man. There is a sense in which all men are equal 
despite obvious differences. All men are values, even 
though they be not equal values. While some may be 
better than others, all men are essentially good. Men 
differ in rank, easte, wealth, race, ancestry, culture, 
intelligence, noble calling, and even much of morality. 
Democratic ideals have been summarized nowhere 
better than in the oft-quoted slogan of the Prench 
Revolution: “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” Senti- 
mental words these are. They are saturated with 
ambiguity. But they are also loaded with meaning. 


(For a keen and fascinating analysis, see T. V. Smith, 
“The Democratic Way of Life.”) 


Liberty has been variously conceived. For some 


it means to be left alone. Men who feel oppressed 
by others want freedom from such oppression. For 
some it means a fair share in deciding public policy. 
For these, liberty means equality—an equal opportu- 
nity to participate, unhampered by artificial and ar- 
bitrary restrictions which give some undue power over 
others. In fact, the democratic ideal of liberty is com- 
plex enough to involve both. In some things men 
should be left alone. In others, where common policy 
is concerned, each is entitled to his share. Whoever 
omits either part of this ideal is only partially demo- 
cratic. Overemphasis upon being left alone has cer- 
tain dangers. It begets anarchy and publie irrespon- 
sibility. It emphasizes rights without duties. Thus 
it destroys democracy. Overinsistence upon sharing 
equally produces complicated pettiness. If each must 
have his political “pound of flesh,” the resulting com- 
plex calculations and irritating bickerings would make 
democracy unbearable. The democratic spirit of 
liberty is suffused with tolerance—a willingness to let 
the other fellow have his full share. Extreme touchi- 
ness about political tidbits is not a part of liberty as 
an ideal. 
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“Equality” likewise is a word of many meanings, 
This is true, partly, because there are several kinds 
of equality. Men have numerous basic interests, 
The spirit of equality supports the right of pursuit 
after each of them. Men should feel equally free to 
think, and to express what they think, without fear. 
ing that their life, property, or other welfare is there.’ 
by endangered. This spirit begets ideals of equality 
before the law, equal protection from discrimination 
because of religion or race or sex, and equal access 
to opportunities to speak, print, assemble, and travel, 
As times change, the kinds of interests which men con- 
sider basic may change. If new interests emerge, 
or if new names for old interests appear, men may 
feel that equality of opportunity with respect to these 
also is essential to democratic ideals. Freedom from 
want in a world of plenty and an equal right to work 
for a living wage under controllable technological 
conditions are rapidly becoming a part of the demo- 
cratic ideal of equality. The democratic ideal is 
dynamic enough to encompass as many types of 
equality of opportunity as may come to be considered 
basic to a good individual. 

Fraternity ideals inhere in democratic ideals be- 
cause without feeling some common bond men will 
fall upon each other to surpass and to subordinate 
each other. The curse of aristocratic domination is 
a primary source of fraternal feelings among those 
who are forced to feel opposed to a common enemy. 
The ideal of brotherhood, born in family life, is a 
natural instrument for depicting the liberty and equal- 
ity ideals involved in the democratic spirit. The ideal 
of political brotherhood has had a long history of 
intermingling with Christian doctrines. Faith in the 
fatherhood of God has bolstered, and from time to 
time refreshed, faith in the possibility of a political 
fraternity. With the passing of the potency of tradi- 
tional religious ideals, fraternal faiths are fostered 
by influences which are making men more afraid to 
fight. But regardless of how it is fostered, the ideal 
of fraternity prevails in some measure among those 
who are willing to dwell together democratically. 
Brothers may quarrel, but they do not kill. They may 
be jealous, but not deliberately destructive. Some- 
times they sneer, but also tolerate being sneered at. 
The spirit of brotherhood recognizes differences exist- 
ing among brothers and the right of a brother to be 
different yet nevertheless a brother. 

If a democratic spirit saturates a society, its i- 
fluence manifests itself at every social level. This 
means political and nonpolitical groups alike. Non- 
political groups, such as families, schoolroom classes, 
church congregations, lodges, corporations, labor 
unions, and neighborhoods may all be permeated with 
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a spirit of sharing rather than with one of dominance 
and subordination. The democratic ideal intends to 
be all-pervasive. The failure of any society to be 
completely democratic arouses interest in means of 
assuring some practical minimum of democratic 
guarantees. Consequently, constitutions have been 
established to embody these minimums. But even 
these minimums will suffer if not constantly supported 
by suffusion of the democratie spirit. This spirit is 
more important than constitutions themselves. Demo- 
eratic constitutions are not self-sustaining. 

Democracy is an ideal form of government, as well 
as an ideal way of life. Rather, it is many forms, and 
disputes continue as to which of many ideal forms is 
really the most democratic. Congresses, parliaments, 
legislatures of various sorts, associated with kings, 
eabinets, and political parties, represent ideals re- 
sultant from various compromises. All democratic 
political ideals involve compromises of ideals, for 
democratic ideals do not stand alone. All men have 
many ideals, some from different inheritances, some 
from different social needs, some from different 
dreams. As these mix and intermingle, first in indi- 
vidual men, then in groups of men, they result in 
partially incohesive agglomerations. No socially ac- 
ceptable democratic ideal for governmental form quite 
satisfies any democrat. Yet certain minimums seem 
to pervade all such ideals. 

Majority rule is essential to the ideal. But the 
ideal of majority rule may be associated with many 
other ideals as to how to achieve the ideal of majority 
rule. Plato preferred to limit democracy to aristo- 
cratic classes. Proletarians show a preference for 
the judgment of the common man. Some conceive 
majority rule as implemented best by geographical 
representation, others by functional or occupational 
representation, still others by class or caste repre- 
sentation. Universal suffrage seems essential to ma- 
jority rule, although age, sex, racial, moral, and class 
restrictions often limit what is meant by “universal.” 
Various degrees of separation of powers of legislature, 
judiciary, and administration, different distribution of 
powers to upper and lower houses of legislature, and 
Many traditions concerning party systems prevail 
among ideals implementing the ideal of majority rule. 

But since the principle of majority rule cannot be 
maintained long unless some system is devised to 
shift power from a dwindling majority to a growing 
minority, the rights of minorities must be fully pro- 
tected. Thus a crucial issue in determining whether 
or not a political ideal is truly democratie revolves 
about whether or not it provides for the appearance 
of new majorities. (Cf. “The Majority of the People,” 
by Edward Mims, Jr., for an able account of the sig- 
nificance of the principle of minority rights.) So im- 
portant is this principle that many constitutions 
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recognize the right of revolt whenever the system 
ceases to serve the will of the real majority. The 
rights of real majorities are safe only if elections are 
uncoerced. This means that men must have oppor- 
tunity to think for themselves, to express themselves 
freely, and to run for political office in opposition to 
the party in power, without jeopardizing their essen- 
tial welfare. Regular elections thus must be provided 
for, and freedom from fear must be assured partici- 
pants. Failure to want to guarantee civil liberties 
is one of the gravest dangers to the democratic ideal. 

Democracy is more than an ideal. Democracy is 
also democratic practice. If democracy were nothing 
but an ideal, never achieved, thus never really believed, 
it would be worth virtually nothing. But “democracy 
is whatever can be arrived at democratically, and not 
another thing.” (T. V. Smith, “The Democratic Tra- 
dition in America,” p. 15.) Democracy is what demo- 
erats do. Ideals are important because of their prac- 
tical results. Thus, to understand democracy, we must 
consider democracy in practice, both as a way of life 
and in different governments. 

Democracy is not only a compromise of different 
ideals or theories. It is also a compromise of theory 
and practice. Democratic ideals have never been, per- 
haps can never be, perfectly realized. As a way of 
life, democracy remains partial in practice because 
men are naturally more interested in themselves than 
they are in others. So long as men distinguish be- 
tween “we” and “they,” some men will be considered 
more important than others. Whenever men are 
valued in terms of more and less, the democratic spirit 
suffers. Each frustration which begets anger at some- 
body bodes ill for democratic feelings. If the demo- 
cratic spirit involves considering men as values, then 
considering men as disvalues destroys democracy. The 
more enemies a man feels that he has, the less demo- 
cratic can he feel. Since all social situations—family, 
school, business, church, community, state, national, 
ete—are constantly fraught with frustrations, the 
democratic spirit is always precarious. Murder, rob- 
bery, race riots, war, and sneering, slander, snobbery, 
assaults—all are parts of democracy in practice. 
Rivalries, antagonisms, hatreds destroy the democratic 
spirit. Some nourishment is needed if it is to be sus- 
tained. If it is not sustained, it cannot in turn sup- 
port democratic forms of government which soon 
become hollow without it. 

If democracy is what democracy does, then it in- 
volves many uninformed and disinterested voters, dis- 
franchisement of many others by poll taxes and white 
primaries, pressure-controlled public opinion, ecapital- 
ist-controlled party systems, hand-picked band-wagon 
nominations, hill-billy senators, much-lobbied, horse- 
trading, pork-barrel legislation, lax law-enforcement, 
and much grumbling and discontent about “govern- 
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ment interference.” Democracy consists in the per- 
sonalities and practices in particular places and par- 
ticular times—good and bad alike, and getting better 
or worse according to the strength of the sustaining 
morale of the democratie spirit. 
ARCHIE J. BAHM 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


ON NAMES, EUPHONIOUS AND OTHER 

StupEents of the Elizabethan drama are impressed 
with the names of the remantic heroines they meet— 
Hermia, Evadne, Euphrasia, Aspatia, Hero—the list 
could be continued indefinitely. One sometimes won- 
ders if the euphonious list was exhausted in the seven- 
teenth century. There are many possibilities at hand 
for a new generation of romantic poets to draw on: 
Heroin itself would be appropriate for the chief 
character of a romantic tragedy, and Hernia for one 
who had had a rupture with her lover. Atropin, As- 
perine (per asperine ad astra), and Alophen might 
serve for three witches; and two sisters might be 
named Aphasia and Amnesia. What situations they 
could lead to! Euphrasy sounds like a New England 
diminutive, but Euphorbia and Euphoria are digni- 
fied enough; even Eureka might pass, and Ammonia is 
as pleasant to the ear as “cellar door.” A character 
interested in the young Chinese could be called Eu- 
thanasia; but Adalin is too close to Adeline to be ef- 
fective. Anacin would fit one who smoothed out 
troubles, and Asphyxia would suit a character in such 
a play as “Lavender and Old Lace,” if cast with 
Atropos or Atropa. 

One recalls the story of the Vermont family in 
which the name Caira descended through generations; 
on investigation, it appeared that an ancestor, in 
France during the Revolution, heard a song which 
much impressed him—“Ca ira”—and so. he named a 
daughter after it. Perhaps the name is not as eupho- 
nious as some of those which have been cited, but, 
if a family hesitated to introduce Hernia, Asperine, 
or Asphyxia into its line, it might not balk at Neuras- 
thenia. 

How far are we conscious of the meaning of names 
we hear every day? Do we know that Susan means 
Lily? that Ursula is a “she-bear”? or Undine means 
“watery”? We may connect Victoria with “victory,” 
and Zoé with “life” (if we have studied Greek), and 
we know that Penelope was a weaver. Sylvia sug- 
gests a forest and Stella a star (to those who have 
studied Latin), and Amanda and Miranda have ob- 
vious meanings. If Irene (Frieda in German) means 
“peace,” we find Hedwig meaning “strife”; Clara is 
clearly “bright.” If Charles means “manly,” Char- 
lotte must mean “womanly,” for it is the feminine 
form. The pun on Peter in the New Testament is 
lost in the English translation, but Pierre keeps the 
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suggestion of “rock” which we find in petrology and 
petroleum. Through Philadelphia and hippodrome, 
we can guess that Philip is a lover of horses; through 
geography, we may gather that George works on the 
earth. Theodore and Dorothea evidently mean the 
same thing, and Nathaniel is apparently a synonym, 
But we are not as familiar with the Hebrew as with 
the Greek. 

Many of the common names are not as musical as 
are those which we have brought to the attention of 
romantic dramatists. Even when we know the mean- 
ing of friends’ names, we often find them unfitting. 
Patience may be impatient; Letitia may be sad; Grace 
may be awkward, and Hilaria anything but merry 
(shades of Pecksniff!). We have all known people 
who might appropriately be called Amnesia or Apha- 
sia. But we do not always give our children names 
which suggest agreeable qualities. Claudius (“lame”), 
Cecil (“dim-sighted”’), Phineas (“mouth of brass”), 
Ulysses (“hater”), Huldah (“weasel”), Dennis (from 
Dionysius, “belonging to Dionysus, the god of wine”), 
are perhaps enough examples. May and June are 
not names of months, but come from Mary and Junia 
(Junius) ; and Julius and Augustus are only indirectly 
connected with July and August. April might suggest 
laughter and tears; we find no given names February 
and November. Janus is not a common name nowa- 
days, perhaps because he suggests the double-faced. 
If Joseph means “he shall add,” one modern ruler is 
appropriately named. The fitness of Sophia Smith’s 
name is evident to all her academic children. 

After all, is not euphony more important than 
meaning? There is a romantic flavor to Celador, 
which “cellar door” lacks; the sound, however indi- 
cated, appeals to the Spanish who are glad to find 
at least.one musical word in English. There may be 
a connection between Ammonia and Ammon (which 
would lift the name out of the absurd) ; but there are 


other connotations which are not easily forgotten. 


Atropin is surely as graceful as belladonna—a lady 
who Isabelle. Is not Allergy as musical a name as 
Allegra? Adagio is distinguished in sound—no worse 
than many names found in city directories. Callery 
is a family name, but not, as far as I know, Vitamine. 
Is Iodine less beautiful than Undine, or Codeine than 
Eileen? Does not Migraine suggest Maeterlinck and 
James Branch Cabell? 

No teacher in a woman’s college would connett 
Euphroe with a “block of wood”—the name is as eU- 
phonious as Chloe. Eupnea may be more conducive 
to normal breathing than Euphrosyne, and Eurhythwy 
may recall Eurydice. In time, we may become edt- 
cated—ca ira. And this is not a misspelling of Sarab. 

RoBERT WITHINGTON 

SMITH COLLEGE, 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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THE SALARY OF TEACHERS IN ALASKA 
Wuart’s unique about Alaska? 

Many things are unusual about the Territory, but 
the salary scale for teachers and administrators in 
Alaska’s public school is certainly unique. 

Alaska has a legal minimum salary on a sliding 
seale based on the geographical location of the school 
and the training and experience of the teacher. More- 
over, the salary of the superintendents has a legal 
refundable minimum based on these three factors plus 
a fourth—the size of the school he administers. 

Alaska is divided into four Judicial Divisions. The 
First Division is the area known as Southeastern 
Alaska, and extends from Portland Canal west of the 
mountains and along the coast to the one hundred 
fortieth parallel. The Second Division is the arctic 
and Bering Sea areas. The Third Division is the 
coastal area west of the one hundred fortieth parallel 
as far as the tip of the Aleutian chain, and includes 
the Bristol Bay area. The Fourth Division is the 
interior of Alaska and the Kuskokwim basin. These 
judicial dividing lines were laid down to show the 
limits of jurisdiction of each of the four federal 
judges in Alaska and are used by the Legislature and 
the Territorial Board of Education to equalize teach- 
ers’ salaries because they roughly correspond to the 
increases in the cost of living and transportation. The 
salaries in the First Division are the lowest, because 
food and shelter are generally cheaper there, the Third 
Division has the next higher salary, and the Second 
and Fourth Divisions have the same salary, which is 
the highest of the three levels. 

There is no differentiation between the high-school 
or grade-school teachers or between the city and rural 
teachers on the legal minimum-salary scale, nor in the 
practice of most of the city schools. Neither is there 
any differentiation between men and women. 

A head teacher in a two-teacher school is paid $100 
a year more than his fixed salary on the scale, and a 
principal receives a refundable minimum of $300 more 
than he would as a teacher. 

These figures are all legal refundable minima and 
are paid by the Territory to all rural teachers. City 
school boards may, and often do, pay teachers more 
than the minimum, but they do not receive refunds 
from the Territory on the excess in salaries paid. . 

The following table will show the salary scale in 























































detail : 
eA, Th 
Division tone B.A, M.A. 
First... $3,000 $3,080 $3,200 
Third  ......... 3,240 3,320 3,440 
Second 3,400 3,480 3,600 
Fourth 









The experience raises are as follows: 


$100 a year for 4 years 
100 a year for 8 years 
100 a year for 12 years 


3 yrs. Training: 
B.A. 
N.A. 


Because this scale has only recently been inaugurated, 
no teacher is beyond the fifth step on the scale, and 
the highest refundable salary in 1947-48 is: First 
Division—$3,700; Third Division—$3,940; and See- 
ond and Fourth Divisions—$4,100. 

The following scale will show the administrators’ 
salaries in detail: 


deta han : 

Division — a Saag bi 
TERR ssc $3,670 $3,995 $4,275 
Ass) 3,970 4,255 4,575 
Second. ........ 4,170 4,455 4,775 
Fourth 
Yearly 

Raise ......... $110 $115 $125 
Time of 

Service ... 10 months 104 months 114 months 


Administrators with temporary certificates receive the 
lowest salary in the Judicial Division, and receive no 
salary increments. 

Because this scale has just been inaugurated, no 
superintendent is beyond the sixth step on the scale, 
and the highest refundable salary in 1947-48 is: First 
Division—$5,025; Third Division—$5,325; and Sec- 
ond and Fourth Division—$5,525. 

It must be remembered that the living costs in 
Alaska are high andthe salaries are, in purchasing 
power, not as good as they look. Federal employees 
receive Alaska differentials, the Army and Navy per- 
sonnel stationed in Alaska receive Overseas Pay, and 
union wages are in general considerably higher than 
in any state. 

The housing shortage is acute and rents are sky- 
high in Anchorage and other cities because of new 
construction or remodeling to provide basement apart- 
ments, and so on. During the shipping strike, and to 
some extent at all times, fresh food comes in by air 
and is very expensive. 

DorotHy NovaTNEY 

EDUCATION SUPERVISOR, 

OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


ANTICIPATED DEMANDS FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


TuE following table indicates the percentage distri- 
bution of students by classes in all of the colleges 
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of New York State for a prewar and a postwar year. 
It also gives the numbers actually enrolled as full- 


time students during the fall term of 1946 and the 


numbers to be expected during the next few years 
as indicated by factors to be described below. 

The figures for 1946-47 indicate the actual distri- 
bution of full-time students in the colleges and uni- 
versities. In addition to the 181,000 full-time stu- 
dents there were 88,300 part-time students. The 
latter are omitted from further consideration here 
since all comparisons have been made on the basis 
of full-time students. The succeeding columns indi- 
eate the number of full-time students who will be 
in each class of the colleges, if facilities are provided 
for them. The method of arriving at these estimates 
is explained below. 
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This could mean fewer high-school graduates going 
on to college until about 1955 when the effect of the 


upward trend of the birthrate after 1935 should be 


felt by the colleges. 

However, reports from secondary-school adminis- 
trators indieate that the return of the veteran to 
school and college with such seriousness of purpose 
has already had a noticeable effect in encouraging 
more high-school-age youth to continue in school to 
graduation and larger percentages of the graduates 
to seek college admission. High incomes have also 
made it possible for more families to finance the col- 
lege expenses of their children. Since many of the 
families have male members attending college on GI 
Bill benefits more of them can afford to send their 
daughters to college. College enrollments increased 








1941-42 


1946-47 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
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Prior to the war about 33 per cent of the students 
enrolled as freshmen in the colleges of the state with- 
drew before the end of their sophomore year. An 
additional 11 per cent left college before the end of 
the junior year and about 2 per cent more were lost 
before the end of the senior year. 

The student mortality (for all reasons other than 
graduation) at the end of the fall semester 1946-47 
averaged 6 per cent for all but two large metropoli- 
tan universities of complex organization. Many stu- 
dents were enrolled in those two universities whose 
objectives could be reached by one or two semesters 
in college without continuing on to graduation. 
Many part-time students were also enrolled in these 
two universities. Their student mortality rate aver- 
aged 19 per cent and the state-wide average was then 
9 per cent. When this is compared to the prewar 
average of 15 per cent, it is evident that the com- 
petition for admission to college, the maturity of the 
veteran, and the extra efforts of college faculty to do 
good and effective teaching are all contributing to a 
lower than normal mortality rate. For purposes of 
estimating future enrollments in the colleges of New 
York State we have adopted a mortality rate of 30 
per cent for freshmen, 10 per cent for sophomores, 
and 2 per cent for juniors. 

Between 1928 and 1935 the national birthrate fol- 
lowed a downward trend. This is presently affecting 
secondary-school enrollments which are now about 
83 per cent as great as they were before the war. 


150 per cent between 1900 and 1920. They increased 
another 150 per cent between the two World Wars. 
This indication of our belief in the values of higher 
education and the factors listed above lead us to 
conclude that the decrease in college-age population 
will be more than balanced by larger percentages of 
college-age youth going to college. Prior to the 
war the New York college-freshmen enrollment aver- 
aged 40,000. We have estimated that for the years 
included in the table the nonveteran-freshmen enroll- 
ments may be as follows: 
1947-48—42,500 
1948-49—45,000 
1949-50—47,500 
1950-51—50,000 
Veterans to be expected as freshmen. The military 
services have discharged into New York State no 
fewer than 10,000 veterans during each of the past 
six months. There is every indication that this dis- 
charge rate will continue for a few months and then 
be reduced to some lower figure as the military ser- 
vices reach the levels at which they expect to main- 
tain personnel for occupation duty and replacement 
purposes. When these levels are reached, the dis- 
charges presumably will be matched by new enlist- 
ments or inductions. In the year prior to September, 
1947, it is expected that at least 100,000 veterans will 
be discharged into New York State. Assuming that 
the same percentage holds for this group as obtained 
for those discharged last year, more than one sixth, 
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or 17,000, will be qualified for and seeking college 
admission. 

It is not anticipated that a large share of the 
20,000 who remained in the unaccommodated pool of 
prospective college students in the fall of 1946 will 
still be seeking admission to college in the fall of 
1947. Many of them will have found employment 
and will have given up the idea of attending college. 
Nevertheless, there may be 25 per cent, or 5,000, who 
will still be prepared to go to college this year if the 
way is opened for them. Assembling the figures, it 
appears that, if adequate facilities are available, 
there may be a freshman class in the colleges of our 
state in the fall of 1947 of 64,500. 

In the fall of 1948 we should have another fresh- 
man class larger than the usual prewar figure. The 
new high-school graduates who will be seeking ad- 
mission to college will be augmented by veterans who 
enlisted prior to October 6, 1946, and who serve at 
least eighteen months in order to become eligible for 
at least thirty months of educational benefits under 
the GI Bill. Those who enlist after October 5, 1946, 
and at least ninety days prior to the official termina- 
tion of the emergency also become eligible for educa- 
tional benefits that are proportional to the length of 
service during the emergency. During 1946 there 
were 5851000 inductions and enlistments for the entire 
United States. Recruiting is still going on and new 
enlistees are earning GI Bill educational benefits. 
Veterans to be discharged in 1948 include two distinct 
groups. One is made up of men who were dissatis- 
fied with the complex life of a civilian and who re- 
enlisted. They tend to be an older group and few 
of them may be expected to resume their education. 
The other group is made up of younger men who 
enlisted at age 18 to avoid being drafted or to gain 
GI Bill benefits. Relatively large percentages of this 
second group will seek admission to college. It is 
estimated that approximately 15,000 of these future 
veterans will apply for college admission in New York 
in the fall of 1948. This group added to the civilians 
just out of high school should make a freshman class 
of about 60,000 in our state. 

Veterans’ plans. Half of the veterans now in col- 
lege attended college before the war. That was an 
indication of their intentions and most of them would 
have returned to college even if there had been no 
assistance through the GI Bill. About half of the 
remainder who are now in college would have entered 
college, if they had not been prevented by the call 
of their country. That means that about one fourth 
of the veterans now in college are there solely because 
the GI Bill made it possible or encouraged them to go. 

Three fourths of the veterans in college are en- 
titled to at least 36 months, or four school years, of 
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educational benefits. That they expect to take advan- 
tage of their entitlements is indicated by the fact that 
in a large sample taken in New York colleges, 63 per 
cent expect to continue in college four or more years, 
15 per cent expect to continue three years, 16 per 
cent expect to stay in college only two years, and 6 
per cent plan on only one year in college. 

There are certain other factors which are impos- 
sible to assess accurately at this time, such as the 
economic conditions of the country during the next 
few years, the employment opportunities for college- 
age youth, the success of the Army’s recruiting pro- 
gram, or the possible adoption of a universal mili- 
tary training law. 

Forty per cent of all veterans (6,000,000) have 
applied for and received certificates of entitlement to 
educational benefits. If the country experiences an 
economic recession and jobs become scarcer within 
the time when veterans can legally resume their edu- 
cation at Federal expense, then large numbers of 
veterans will apply for admission to college who have 
not yet done so. Presumably an economic recession 
would cause some nonveterans to drop out of college 
or fail to apply for college for lack of necessary 
funds. However, this country during the last depres- 
sion created the NYA to help such youth continue in 
college. It is possible that some such precedent 
might be followed and the result would be continued 
high enrollments of nonveterans plus even higher 
enrollments than at present of veterans. 

Graduate students. There is no good way to esti- 
mate the number of full-time students who will be 
enrolled in the graduate schools in future years. As 
the bulge in enrollment moves into the upperelass 
years, larger senior classes will be graduating, and 
it is likely that the graduate enrollments will increase. 
Prior to the war the total enrollment of graduate 
students was about 80 per cent of the number of 
seniors in the state. In view of the demand for col- 
lege faculty and for persons in business and industry 
with graduate training it is expected that the number 
of graduate students will increase very rapidly. We 
have estimated this increase conservatively at 1,500 
a year after 1947. 

Long-term trends on a national basis. Using 
national figures and comparing them with those for 
New York State for past years we may arrive at 
the relationship between college attendance in New 
York and in the Nation. Continuing with an actuarial 
analysis of United States Census figures to determine 
how many of the children born in recent years will 
reach age 18 (college age) and how many may be 
expected to seek college admission, we get an enroll- 
ment trend such as is indicated in the accompanying 


chart. 
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The secondary-school enrollments in the United 
States increased from 358,000 in 1890 to 7,709,000 
in 1940, and they still have not reached 100 per cent 
of the high-school-age population. College enroll- 
ments increased from 237,600 in 1900 to 1,400,000 
in 1940. In 1920 about 10 per cent and in 1940 
nearly 15 per cent of the college-age group was in 
college. 

Will college enrollments of nonveterans continue to 
increase at the same rate maintained during the first 
four decades of this century? It is entirely possible, 
for it would mean that only about 25 per cent of the 
college-age group would be in college by 1960. 
Whether or not that many actually go will depend 
on the wishes of the people. Do they believe in 
higher education for as many as can benefit by it? 
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some of the broader concepts of higher education such 
as are suggested below are generally adopted and if 
more low cost opportunities for higher education are 
provided, the enrollment of nonveterans may increase 
faster than predicted and reach a higher level by 
1965 than has been indicated. 

Until recently the colleges have been primarily con- 
cerned with the few students who were rather defi- 
nitely headed for a life of scholarship or a position 
of leadership such as that held by a minister, teacher, 
engineer, or other professionally trained person. In 
the past much of the justification for college training 
has been on occupational needs. The economic justi- 
fication cannot rest on this alone. It is based also 
on the need for personal and social competence. It 
must develop leaders for such essential organizations 
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Are they willing to provide the opportunities at costs 
low enough so that all with the ability can take advan- 
tage of the opportunities? For how many can we 
find occupational justification for training on the 
college level? A consideration of these questions 
leads us to think that more and more people will go 
to college. Larger percentages of the college-age 
youth of the nation will go. College enrollments are 
still so far below the possible ceiling that the decreas- 
ing population of college age may not have any de- 
creasing effect on college attendance. With fewer 
students to educate, society may decide to educate 
larger percentages of them. If an economic reces- 
sion of any considerable. length is experienced, the 
enrollment of veterans will increase markedly and 
the enrollment of nonveterans may be retarded, 
unless some financial assistance is given to them. If 
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as ehurches, unions, political parties, civic associa- 
tions, ete. As the individual gains in skill, judgment, 
and general usefulness, he repays society many times 
over. The need is not met by limiting education but 
by directing it into proper channels. Many of our 
increased numbers of college students will not be 
satisfied by existing vocational courses or liberal-arts 
courses on the college level. This means a broadening 
of objectives for the college and a diversification of 
offerings. It means a broadening of the definition of 
higher education to include terminal technician-type 
education and education for citizenship in its broad- 
est sense. This may mean a variety of types of 
institutions and a variety of kinds and lengths of 
courses. It also means that good guidance will be 
required to direct the students into appropriate pro- 
grams. 
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Communities benefit when a citizen recognizes a 
local deficiency and organizes remedial action. We 
need an educated citizenry if we are to reduce delin- 
quency and improve human relationships. We cannot 
place a dollar valuation on these benefits, but unless 
racial, class, and national frictions are reduced, our 
society can easily drift into civil strife that will 
result in the collapse of the whole social structure. 
Consider the savings that might have come, if more 
people had understood the forees at work in the 
1930’s that led to World War II and had adequate 
emotional balance to act in accordance with the facts. 


Books... 
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We can afford to increase sharply our expenditures 
for education. This nation spent $340,000,000,000 for 
a war which was important to all of us. How can 
we find ways to spend even 1 per cent of that for 
socially constructive work? If only a small part 
were spent for improving education and increasing 
the opportunities for education, think what it would 
do for our prospects for peace and for prosperity. 
JOHN S. ALLEN 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





EUROPEAN HISTORY AND WORLD 
PROBLEMS 


Europe in Modern Times. By Warren QO. AULT. 
Pp. xvi, 859. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1946. $5.00. 
THERE are many indications that we of the United 

States are on the verge of disillusionment and disap- 
pointment akin to that suffered after World War I. 
If we are to avoid the danger of mental isolation, and 
are to continue a hopeful interest in the problems of 
world organization, we must have a citizenry that is 
well informed about the major historical trends and 
developments in European history. This means that 
with European history, even as with American, we 
must engage in a process of selection, elimination, and 
concentration. 

Professor Ault, of Boston University, has recog- 
nized the above need in the preparation of this college 
text. In his preface, which is a model both for brevity 
and for its expression of a forward-looking philoso- 
phy, Dr. Ault states that 


Each recurrent crisis of man’s affairs gives to the study 
and writing of history fresh impetus. The swift sequence 
of great events matures and readjusts our interest in the 
past. Its chapters assume a new proportion and stand in 
need of reconsideration. 

In this book the author has been much concerned to 
explain how things have come to be what they are and, 
so far as he could, to explain why. But the author also 
believes that in the Study of our ancestors we need to 
concern ourselves not only with what matters to us but 
also, in some measure, with what mattered to them. It is 
the maturing experience of such a study that gives per- 
spective, tolerance, and a sobering sense of the complexity 
of human life. 

As a teacher the author believes in the principle that 
“‘a student should not be taught more than he ean think 
about.’? This has been the guiding principle in the 
selection, and exclusion, of historical material. In these 
times, of course, some of the matters a student can and 
should think about are global, both in extent and in 
Significance. 





In view of the uneven background preparation of 
college students, the author has wisely devoted his first 
section to a summary of important trends and develop- 
ments in the medieval period. Approximately half of 
the book is devoted to the period since 1848, and the 
volume carries through the end of World War II. 
Kach section (there are five of them) is introduced by 
a brief overview of the period or area to be discussed. 
The opening chapter, or sometimes two, of each sec- 
tion also discusses at considerable length the main cur- 
rents of the period. The organization thus provides 
continuity and yet allows for the omission of much 
detail called for by the author’s philosophy of 
selection. 

At the end of the book are detailed genealogical 
tables and suggested readings for each of the chapters. 
There are a good many illustrations and maps. Though 
carefully chosen, they are no better than those of most 
texts from the standpoint of analysis and interpreta- 
tion. The style is generally clear and readable. The 
most important strengths are the author’s ability to 
see liberalism as something more than political, and 
his willingness to relate European developments, with 
world problems. This is an outstanding contribution 


to our textbook literature. 
RautpH ADAMS Brown 
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ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. The Spirit of the Eagle. 
Pp. 234. Longmans, Green. 1947. $2.50. 
A story written for young people and laid in the region of 
the Missouri River in 1832. 


CLAPAREDE, EpouarD. Psychologie de l’enfant et péda- 
gogie expérimentale. Vol. 1, Le développement mental, 
Pp. 224. Delachaux & Niestlé, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
1946. Fr. 5.50 (Swiss). 

The autobiography of one of the greatest European child 
psychologists precedes the presentation of the role of 
play in childhood development. 
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EckEeL, Paut E. The Far East since 1500. Pp. 820. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1947. $5.00. 
Presents the social, cultural, and intellectual aspects of the 
history of eastern Asia. 

e 

Handbook of Fellowship, Scholarship and Study Grant 
Opportunities in the United States for Students from 
War Devastated Areas, Pp. 45. Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 W. 45th St., New York 19. 1947. 


Hawkins, D. J. B. A Sketch of Mediaeval Philosophy. 
Pp. 174. Sheed and Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1947. $2.00. 

An historical introduction to the mediaeval achievement 
in philosophy written to assist the modern man in an 
appreciation of its meaning and importance. 


HILL, KATHERINE ELIZABETH. Children’s Contributions 
in Science Discussions. Contributions to Education No. 
931. Pp. 96. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1947. $2.10. 

A consideration of children’s verbal responses in relation 
to certain objectives for science instruction. 
* 


HoRKHEIMER, MAx. Eclipse of Reason. Pp. 187. Ox- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1947. $2.75. 

A discussion of the cause of the “disintegration of the 
basic concepts of Western civilization and the profound 
changes that human nature undergoes in modern society.” 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 
teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 
ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 17 
Corresponding Agencies: 


Kimball Bldg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 








Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Regis. 
trars. Vol. 22, No. 4. Pp. 401-599. Published by the 
association, 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wisconsin. 1947, 
Convention number of the 33rd National Convention, held 
at Denver, Colorado, April 21-24, 1947. 


June, C. G. Psychologie und Erziehung. Pp. 203, 
Rasher Verlag, Ziirich, Switzerland. 1946. 
A revised version of lectures on analytical Daz chology and 
education originally delivered in English in 192 
e 


LOHMAN, RoGer F., AND THE SUPERVISORY OFFICERS oF 
THE DIVISION OF THE POLICE (prepared by). The 
Police and Minority Groups. Pp. xili+133. Chicago 
(Ill.) Park District, 425 E, 14th Blvd. 1947. 

Roger F. Shanahan, Chief of Police, has directed the prepa- 
ration of this manual to be used in the Chicago Park 
District Police Training School. 


SECLET-Riovu, F. La Discipline et l’Education. Pp. 126, 
Editions Bourelier, Paris. 1946. 
A sketch of the history of —, in education followed 
by a discussion of the place of discipline in the modern 
school. The author is an inspector of primary education. 


THURSFIELD, RICHARD E. (editor). ‘‘The Study and 
Teaching of American History.’’ 17th Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. Pp. 442. 
Published by the Council, 1201 16th St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 6. 1947. $2.00 (paper) ; $2.50 (cloth). 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 





fo 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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